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A Night in Florence. 
BY HEINRICH HEINE. 
[Continued from page 300.) 


«ITALIAN ART AND FEMALE BEAUTY.—MUSIC. 
—ROSSINI.—BELLINI.— PAGANINI. 


“T cannot remember what awakened me from 
that dream, and, for a long time afterwards, I 
revelled in the vivid recollections of that blissful 
love. Long afterwards did I seem to imbibe un- 
heard-of delights. My languishing heart seemed 
filled with happiness and my emotions were 
flooded with joy. I remained thus happy and 
cheerful, though I never afterward saw the be- 
loved of my dream. Had I not lived ages while 
contemplating her? And then she knew my love 
of variety too well to forget that I.abhor repeti- 
tions.” 

“ Truly,” said Maria, “you are un homme 4 
bonne fortune. But tell me, was Mlle. 
Laurence a statue, or a painting ? a corpse, or a 
dream?” ©@ 

“ A union of all, perhaps,” answered Maximil- 
ian, in an earnest tone. 

“I might have imagined, my dear friend, that 
inamorata to have been of rather doubtful com- 
position. When will you tell me about her ?” 

“To-morrow. I am tired now, and the story 
is a long one. I have just returned from the 
opera and the music is yet ringing in my ears.” 

“T believe you attend the opera frequently; 
and that you go there to see, rather than to 
hear.” 

“ You are right, Maria: I go to the opera in 
order to observe the faces of the beautiful Italian 
ladies. Truly, they are beautiful enough outside 
of the theatre, and, in their fine ideal features, 
the student of history might easily trace the in- 
fluence of the plastic arts on the physique of the 
Italian race. Nature seems to have taken back 
the capital she once lent to the artist, and be- 
hold, how charmingly the interest has increased 
it! To-day nature copies the master-pieces of 
which she erst furnished the models. The sense 
ot the beautiful pervades the entire nation, and, 
where once the body wrought upon the mind, the 
mind now acts upon the body. It is not without 
results that the bridegroom pays his devotions to 

lovely altar-pieces, beautiful madonnas whose 
image fills his soul, while the bride cherishes in 
her ardent fancy the picture of some handsome 
saint. The magnificent race to which such elec- 
tive affinities have given birth, is yet more beau- 
tiful than the sunny skies that, like a frame of 
Trays, encompass the generous soil on which it 
blooms. The men do not interest me unless they 
be painted or sculptured, Therefore I leave it 
to you, Maria, to grow enthusiastic over the hand- 
some, lithe Italians with fierce, black beards, 
aristocratic noses, and mild, arch eyes. The 
Lombards are said to be the handsomest of men. 
I have never investigated that branch of the sub- 
ject ; as regards the Lombardines I have reflected 
seriously, and have really found them as beauti- 
ful as fame makes them. They must have been 





handsome as long ago as the middle ages. Do 
you not know that the fame of the beautiful 
Milanese was the secret cause of the Italian 
campaign of Francis I.? The courtly monarch 
must have been ‘curious to know whether the 
kinsfolk of his spiritual nurses were really as 
beautiful as he had heard they were. —— Poor 
rogue! at Pavia he was made to suffer for his 
curiosity. 

But how much more beautiful are the Italian 
women when music illumines their faces. I say 
illumines, because the effects of music on the faces 
of the handsome women, as I observed them at 
the opera, resemble those remarkable effects of 
light and shade noticeable in statues when seen 
by torchlight. At such times those marble fig- 
ures reveal to us, with alarmiug truthfulness, the 
spirit that dwells within them and the secrets 
they mutely preserve. In the same manner, you 
can read the characters of the beautiful Italian 
women you see at the opera. It is then that the 
varying melodies awaken emotions, recollections, 
desire, and hatred, which betray themselves by 
the movement of their features, their blushes, 
their pallor, and even through their eyes. He 
who knows how, can then read many sweet and 
interesting things in their beautiful faces;—— 
stories, strange as the tales of Boccacio; emo- 
tions, tender as Petrach’s sonnets; moods, wild 
as Ariosto’s measures; sometimes frightful 
treachery or majestic fury as poetical as the In- 
ferno of the great Dante. It is worth one’s while 
to gaze up into the boxes. If the men were only 
less violent in expressing their admiration! The 
crazy noise of the Italian theatre often becomes 
intolerable. But music, after all, is the soul, the 
civilization, the national trait of this people. 
Though other lands may boast of as great musi- 
cal celebrities, there is no other musical race. In 
Italy, music is not represented by certain indi- 
viduals, but by the whole population. Music is 
here the distinguishing national trait. With us, 
in the north, things are quite different ;—here 
a certain man, call him Mozart or Meyerbeer, is 
the embodiment of music. And further, if you 
will carefully examine the works that the north- 
ern musicians have given us, you will find them 
full of the sunshine and orange breezes of Italy, 
and will admit that they seem more like the 
property of beautiful Italy, the home of music, 
than of our Germany. Yes, even though her 
great mgestri descend into the tomb, or. if living, 
are silent : even if Bein dies and Ross1n1 is 
mute, Italy will ever remain the home of music.” 

“ Truly,” observed Maria, “ Rossini preserves 
his silence strictly. If I am.not mistaken, he has 
done nothing for the last ten years.” 

“ That, I presume, is a joke of his’ He sites 
to prove that his title, « The Swan of Pesaro,’ is 
quite inappropriate. While swans do not sing 
until they are about to die, Rossini ceased to 
sing before he attained the meridian of life. And 
it is well that he did so, for he has thus proved 
himself a genius. An artist who has mere talent, 
retains the desire to exercise it as long as life 





lasts. Spurred on by ambition, he feels that he 
is constantly improving, and strives to reach the 
highest pinnacle of art. But the genius, having 
already attained the highest, is content, looks 
down upon the world and petty ambition, and 
returns to his home ;—just as Shakespeare went 
to Stratford-on-Avon, or as Gracomo Rossint 
walks the Boulevard des Italiens in Paris, laugh- 
ing and cracking jokes. If our genius happen 
to be gifted with a fair constitution, he may con- 
tinue to live long after he has delivered himself 
of his master-works, or, as the phrase goes, has 
fulfilled his mission. It is an error to suppose 
that genius must die early; indeed, the critical 
period lies, it is said, between the thirtieth and 
the fortieth year. I have often tormented poor 
Bet tint, by prophesying, jestingly, that, as he 
was a genius, he would surely die when he 
reached the fatal age. Strange to say, notwith- 
standing the jesting manner in which I uttered 
the prophecy, it always gave him so much con- 
cern that he called me his evil a and made the 
sign of the Jettatore whenever I repeated it. He 
loved life, had an intense fear of death, and could 
not be induced to converse about dying, of which 
he seemed to have a dread akin to that of chil- 
dren who are afraid to go to bed in the dark. 

He was a good, amiable child, and, though 
naughty at times, to admonish him of his early. 
end was always the sure way to produce the 
Jettatore sign and to make him silent. —— Poor 
Be.unt!” : 

“So you were personally acquainted with him. 
Was he good looking ?” 

“ Well, he was not ugly. Thus you see , that 
we men resemble women in disliking to answer 
affirmatively when such a question is asked re- 
garding one of our sex. He was tall and slim ; 
his movements were full of grace and coquetry ; 
he was always a quatre epingles; his face was 
neither pale nor florid: his hair was of a light, 
almost golden hue, and hung in ringlets. His 
forehead was very high ; his nose straight ; his 
eyes light blue; his mouth well-proportioned ; 
lus chin round. His features seemed as vague 
and as void of character as milk. In fact, his 
face was a milk-face, and was frequently marked 
by a lackadaisical expression of pain which made 
up for the want of character. But it was pain 
without depth; void of poesy or passion, it glis- 
tened in his eyes and quivered on his lips. The 
young maesiro seemed bent on making a show of 
his sadness. Fantastic melancholy betrayed it- 
self in the arrangement of his hair, languor in 
the cut of his clothes, and ideality in his light 
cane. Thus he always reminded me of the old 
pastorals in which shepherds, in light colored 
jackets and short pants, tripped about, carrying . 
staffs bedecked with ribbons. Then his gait was 
so mournful, so feminine and ethereal. His whole 
appearance suggested a sigh en escarpins. Though 
the ladies flattered him very much, I doubt 
whether he ever awakened deep passion. To 
me, there always seemed something so comically 
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style in which he spoke French. Though Bet- 
LINI at that time had been living in France for 
some years, I doubt whether, even in England, 
the language was ever as badly treated as when 
he used it. He spoke it terribly ; he butchered 
it unmercifully, The way in which he often tor- 
tured the poor French words, as though an exe- 
cutioner were breaking them on the wheel, and 
the way in which he uttered his monstrous cogs 
& 'ane were enough to make one look around 
with fright to see whether the world was coming 
to an end with a mighty crash. Deathly silence 
reigned on such occasions; mortal terror was de- 
picted in every countenance, whether rouged or 
powdered ; the women seemed undecided whether 
they had better rush out of the room, or faint 
where they were ; the men looked down towards 
their pantaloons to make sure that they really 
had euch garments on ; and, worst of all, the cir- 
cumstance would fill every one with an almost 
uncontrollable desire to laugh outright. Brr- 
LINI'S presence always filled one with fear, 
which, through some strange fascination, seemed 
at once to attract and to repel. Sometimes, his 
involuntary puns were mirth-provoking and re- 
minded one, by their droll absurdity. of the cas- 
tle of his countryman, Prince Pallagoni, which 
Goethe, in his ‘ Jtalienische Reise’ called a mu- 
seum of bizarre distortions and ill-matched mon- 
sters. As Bevuryr always imagined that he had 
been making some serious and harmless observa- 
tion, his face, on such occasions, was in strange 
contrast with his remarks, and then the unpleas- 
ant expression of which I spoke, became more 
marked. That which I disliked in Beviint 
cannot be called a fault, and did not seem to 
displease the ladies in the least. His face and 
figure had an air of physical freshness, blooming 
health and rosiness, that was calculated to make 
an unfavorable impregsion upon one with my 
morbid tastes. It was not until later, when I had 
known Betwrn1 for a long time and had found 
him of a kind and noble disposition, that I grew 
to like him. I fully believe that his soul re- 
mained pure to the last, and that the chikllike 
kindness of temperament which men of genius 
usually possess, but never parade, was truly his.” 

“ Yes,” said Maximilian, while he sat down in 
the chair against the arm of which he had hitherto 
been leaning,—“ I remember one occasion on 
which Becurn appeared in so amiable an aspect 


that I observed him with delight, and determined | 


to become more intimate with him. But, alas! 
that was the last time I was to see him in this 
life. It was one evening, at the house of a great 
lady who had the smallest foot in Paris, after we 
had dined and been merry and had been listen- 
ing to the piano’s sweetest strains. —— I can yet 
see BELLI: before me, as he dropped into an 
arm-chair, exhausted by the many Bellini-isms he 
had uttered. —— His seat was so low that it 
brought him at the feet of the beautiful lady, 
who, reclining on a sofa, looked down on Bet- 
LINI with sweet mischievousness. He was trying 
hard to entertain her with a few French phrases, 
and repeatedly found it necessary to assure the 
fair listener, in his Sicilian jargon, that what he 
had been saying was not a sottise, but a compli- 
ment. I do not believe that she heard one word 
of what he said. The thin cane, with which he 
sometimes endeavored to give force to his weak 
rhetoric, she had taken from him and was using 





adorned the temples of the young maestro. Her 
wanton employment must have produced her 
peculiar expression, for hers was unlike any hu- 
man face I have ever seen. I shall never forget 
that countenance. It was one of those faces that 
seem to belong to the dreamland of poesy rather 
than the actual world.. A contour that reminded 
one of Da Vinci and the noble oval, with the 


naive dimples and sentimental, tapering chin, of | 


the Lombard type. Her complexion was Roman 
mildness mingled with soft sheen of pearls and 
noble pallor: morbidezza. In short, it was one 
of those faces that can only be found in the old 
portraits of some of the great Italian women with 
whom the Italian artists of the sixteenth century 
were in love when they created their master- 
works, of whom the poets of that time thought 
when they sang their immortal strains, and after 
whom the French and German heroes longed 
when they girded‘on their swords and rushed 
beyond the Alps. Yes, on just such a face 
there played a smile of sweetest mischief and 
aristocratic wantonness, while its owner was de- 
stroving the fair locks of the good Beiurni. At 
that moment, he seemed as if touched and trans- 
formed by a magic wand, and my heart warmed 
towards him at once. His face shone with the 
reflection of her smile, and it was, perhaps, the 
most delicious moment of his life. I shall never 
forget it. —— A fortnight later, and I read that 
Italy had lost one of her most renowned sons! 





“Strange to say, PAGANINI’s death was an- 
nounced at the same time. I did not, for a mo- 
ment, doubt the death of the latter, for pale old 
PAGANINI always seemed near death’s door. But 
that the youthful and blooming Bexurnt had 
died, seemed incredible. Yet the report of 
PAGANINI’s demise was untrue; and, while the 
violinist is at Genoa, alive and well, BeLxin1 
lies in his grave in Paris!” 

“ Do you admire PAGANINI?” asked Maria. 

“T consider him an honor to his country,” 
answered Maximilian, “and he certainly de- 
serves a most distinguished position among the 
musical celebrities of Italy.” 

“ { have never seen him,” said Maria, “ but, if 
report speak truly, his appearance would hardly 
satisfy a fine eye for beauty. I have seen por- 
traits of him.” 

“ None of which resemble him,” broke in Maxi- 
milian. “ They all either flatter him, or do him 
injustice ; none reproduce the true expression. 
I believe there is but one man who ever suc- 
ceeded in transferring, PAGANINI's features to 
paper, and he was a deaf painter named Lyser, 
who, in his genial eccentricity, with a few rough 
strokes, made so truthful a likeness of PAGANINI 
that the beholder was at once impressed with a 
double feeling of mirth and fear. ‘The Devil 
guided my hand,’ said the deaf painter, while he 
chuckled mysteriously and shook his head with 
an air of good-natured irony, as was his wont 
when he indulged in such madcap flights. Ah! 
he was a strange fellow. In spite of his deafness, 
he loved music with enthusiasm, and when he 
could get near enough to the orchestra, was able, 
it was said, to read the music in the faces of the 
musicians, and to tell by the movements of their 
fingers, whether their performance was more or 
less successful. He also wrote operatic criticisms 
for one of the leading journals of Hamburg. But 
is there anything wonderful in that? The deaf 
painter could see tones in the visible characters 





of playing. Are there not human beings to 
whom tones are as invisible characters in which 
they hear colors and forms ?” 

“ You are one of those !” exclaimed Maria. 

“Tam sorry that I no longer possess Lyser’s 
little drawing ; it might have given you an idea 
of PaAGANtn’s looks. Those fabulous features, + 
that seemed to belong rather to the sulphurous 
land of shadows than to the world of sunshine, 
could only be seized in bold, sharp lines. When 
we stood before the Alster pavilion in Hamburg, 
on the day of PAGANIN1's first concert in that 
city, the deaf painter again assured me that 
Satan had directed his hand. ‘ Yes,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ what all the world says about him must 
be true. He sold himself, body and soul, to the 
Devil; and, in return, was to become the great- 
est of all violinists, was tu fiddle millions into his 
pockets, and was to be liberated from the ac- 
cursed galleys in which he had languished for so 
many years. After that, you see, he got to be 
chapel-master at Lucca. fell in love with a,theat- 
rical princess, of whom and a little abbate he be- 
came jealous, and by whom, in all probabilty, he 
was henpecked; whereupon he stabbed his 
amata, in most approved Italian stvle, was sent 
to the galleys at Genoa, and as I said before, 
sold himself, in the end, to Satan, in order that 
he might escape, become the greatest of violinists, 
and be able to levy a contribution of two thalers 
upon every one of us.—— But look! Let all 
good souls praise God! For there he comes 
through the allée, accompanied by his ambiguous 


Famulo.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 





Shakespeare in his Relation to Music. 


A Lecture delivered on the 23d April, 1864, before the 
“Berliner Tonkiinstler- Verein.” * 
BY EMIL NAUMANN. 


“If music and sweet poetry 
As they must needs, the acneent the brother, 


a ey ay 
Thou lov’et to hear the soft melodious sound 
That Phebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes, 
And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
When as rp Fenty yt » + gal 

One knight foves both, and’ both in thee remain,” 

These lines emanate frem the pen of the poet 
whose close and profound connection with music 
will form the subject of the words which I shall 
have the honor to address to you— from the 
man whose natal hour struck three hundred 
years ago to-day, and whose name is, at the 
present time, encircled with the admiration of 
the yhole world. 

Shakespeare, the greatest poet of any age, first 
beheld the light of day on the 23d April, 1564, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon.—Next to his country- 
men, the English, we Germans have, probably, 
especial reason to honor the memory of this 

rince of poets. It was by him. no less than 
yy the intellectual civilization of classieal an- 
tiquity, that our own literature raised itself into 
independent and national life. In opposition to 
the influences of bastard French art, Lessing, 
Wieland, Herder, Goethe and Schiller pointed, 
as far as a century back, to Shakespeare, as to 
a model, never to be equalled, and as to the 
deliverer, who alone could lead us back again 
to truth and nature. Such men as Schroder, 
Kaufmann, August Wilhelm von Schlegel, Lud- 
wig Tieck, Count Wolf von Baudissin, Karl Sim- 
rock, and Franz Dingelstedt, were actuated in 
their labors by the same spirit, and, by pre- 
senting us with masterly translations, followed 
up the impulse given by the heroes of our 
classical literature. These translations are, to 
some extent, of such high value, and we Ger- 


for the London Musical World, by J. V. 
* Translated oe elegy 
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mans are so familiar with them, that they have 
completely rendered the great Englishman a 
part of the intellectual wealth of our nation. 


But, besides the German nation generally, 
we musicians more especially have reason to re- 
member the great poet with gratitude and admi- 
ration. We refer the reader to the motto pre- 
fixed to our observations, and, starting from it, 
dwell to-day with more than ordinary emphasis 
on the maxim, so frequently quoted, that a bond 
of most intimate relationship twines round all the 
arts. In consequence, however, of. the still more 
intimate connection which we find existing, with- 
in this relationship, between separate art-groups, 
our—that is, musicians’—right to yet nearer 
affinity with Shakespeare may, perhaps, be ren- 
dered more apparent than any other. Just as, 
on the one side, the plastic arts—Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting—grasp each other by 
the hand as sisters in a peculiar kind of art, on 
the other side, Music and Poetry stand opposite 
them, as sisters bound together in a manner no 
less intimate and peculiar. 

That I may be able to exhibit to you Shake- 
speare as the. poet in whom the musical element 
is most lavishly and most frequently wedded to 
the poetical, I must beg permission first to at- 
tempt a survey of the mutual influence of poetry 
and music upon one another, as they are histori- 
cally known to us. 7 

In the most remote times, we find music and 
poetry blended in an almost indissoluble manner. 
All primitive poetry is of a religious purport, and, 
when we first meet with tune, that, also, is most 
undoubtedly employed to offer up hymns in 
honor of the Divinity or the gods. Nay, the con- 
nection between the two arts, on this their first 
appearance, is so close, that, in many cases, it is 
absolutely impossible to decide which of the two 
art-elements, tune or language, was the first to 
gain a definite shape in the breast of untutored 
man, following unconsciously his natural inward 
impulses. At any rate, the one did not remain 
long without the othér, and, in most cases, both 
probably grew simultaneously like two branches 
of one and the same trunk, as we learn from 
national songs. 

The proof of this is furnished by Indians, Per- 
sians, Egyptians, Pheenicians, and Jews, the old- 
est civilized peoples known to us, in the pro- 
gressive connection in which music and poetry 
are exhibited among them. With regard to the 
Indians, we will remind our readers only of the 
religious songs intended for music in the Vedas ; 
of the dance, accompanied by religious ‘hymns, 
of the sacred virgins (Bayaderes) ; of the song 
accompanied by the “ Wina” (most probably a 
stringed instrument) in Sakontala, &c., &e.— 
Herodotus says of the Egyptians, Pheenicians, 
and-races near them, when he is touching upon 
a most primitive religious song common to them 
all: “The Egyptians have a sdng, the ‘ Linos,’ 
found, also, in Pheenicia, Cyprus, and elsewhere, 
but having different names according to the dif- 
ferent peoples. It is proved, however, to be the 
same the Helenes sing under the name of ‘Linos.’ 
But, in Egyptian, it is called ‘ Mancros.’ ” 


Even still more developed and close, than 
among the above civilized nations before the 
epoch of Grecian antiquity, appears the connec- 
tion between Musie and Poetry among the Is- 
raelites. As early as in the second book of Moses 
we read after the destruction of Pharaoh in the 
Red Sea: “ And Miriam, the Prophetess, the 
sister of Aaron, took a timbre! in her hand, and 
all the women went out after her, with timbrels 
and with dances. And Miriam answered them: 
Sing ye to the Lord for he hath triumphed 
gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea.” But it is in the Psalms 
that the old indissoluble connection of religious 
poetry with song is exhibited in its last and most 
complete shape. Here even the most varied and 
pracgienl musical directions have been preserved. 

‘or instance, at the commencement of: the 4th 
Psalm we read : “ To the Chief Musician on Ne- 
ginoth, a Psalm of David.” * Or, “ To the Chief 
Masician on Neginoth upon Sheminith,” as at 
Psalm 6.¢ Or,“ To the Chief Musician upon 
Gittith,” as at Psalm 8. Or lastly, “A song of 


| degrees,” ¢ as at Psalm 120, &c. Still more essen- 
tial evidence of this complete blending with song 
is exhibited by the Psalms in their parallel sys- 
tem of verses,calculated for delivery by alternate 
choruses, and by the refrains, in this fashion sig- 
nificant only with musical treatment, such as we 
meet with in the 136th and other Psalms. 

With the Greeks begins a new section in the 
history of the connection between poetry and 
music. It is true that here, too, we find the most 
ancient religious hymns indissolubly connected 
with song. But poetry and the plastic art soon 
became so exceptionally developed, that, despite 
the perfection to which they had-attained in and 
of themselves, mnsic and painting, as far as the 
first two arts were concerned, adopted more than 
aught else a relation of imitation, or of subor- 
dinate development pursued in a kindred man- 
ner. It is, however, significative for the blend- 
ing of poetry and music, a blending which, among 
the Greeks as among other nations, was primi- 
tively one of perfect equality between the two 
component parts, that, when speaking of the in- 
fluence of the “sinsers,” Homer evidently em- 
ploys the term “ singer ” quite as much to desig- 
nate the t as the composer. It is here 
perfectly elite that the matter declaimed and 
characterized merely by the word “song” ap- 
plies quite as much to the subject-matter as to 
the strain. How intimately the Greek poet was 
acquainted with the most touching and moving 
effects of music upon the human mind; how 
strong is the relationship of the two arts to each 
other, and how complete the understanding ex- 
isting between the poet and the composer, is 
proved us by the fact that when Sear ry in her 
apartment up-stairs, hears “ the heavenly strain” 
of the singer, singing of Troy, she comes down 
weeping into the mens’ apartment, and asks for 
another song, because the first breaks her heart; 
or that when Odysseus, among the Pheenicians, 
conceals his head, as the singer, striking the 
golden chords, speaks of the hero’s brothers-in- 
arms who have fallen,or of the woes of the weep- 
ing hero himself, not supposing that the latter is 
listening to him. 

* The German rendering of the above is: ‘ Vorzusingen auf 
Saitenspielen —literally : ‘To be sung publicly on stringed 
instruments.” 

tIn Germin: * Vorzusingen auf acht Saiten’’—‘*To be 
sung publicly on eicht strings.’ 


tIn Germin: “Ein Lied im hiheren Chor °—“A song in 
the higher chorus.” 


(To be Continued.) 





Robert Schumann in Leipsic and Clara 
Wieck.* 


{Continued from page 300 } 


The following year, 1834, is called by Schumann 
himself “the most remarkable year of his life ;” it 
was, indeed, a most eventful one for him. In the 
foregronnd stands the establishment of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, concerning which he speaks as 
follows in the preface to his Collected Works pub- 
lished in 1854: “At the end of 1833, a number of 
rather young musicians used to meet every evening, 
as if by accident, in the first place for social inter- 
course, but no less for the interchange of ideas on art, 
which for them was the meat and drink of life. It 
cannot be affirmed that the state of musical matters 
in Germany at that period was a very satisfactory 
one. Rossini still reigned sxpreme upon the stage, 
and on the piano almost exclusively Herz and Hiin- 
ten. And yet not many years had elapsed since 
Beethoven, C. M. von Weber, and Franz Schubert 
had lived among us. It is true that Mendelssohn’s 
star was in the ascendant, and wonderful things 
were heard of a Pole named Chopin—but it was not 
till afterwards that these two exerted any permanent 
nfluence. (ne day, the hot-headed young disciples 
of art suddenly said to themselves: Let us not look 
idly on; let us set about improving things, and cans- 
ing the poetry of art to be once more honored. This 
was the origin of a Neue Zeitschrift pir Musik.” 

With regard to the tendency of the publication, 
Schumann expressed himself very clearly in its col- 
umns on several occasions, ‘Our line. of, opinion 
was settled off-hand. It is simple and as follows: 
We were to remind people as emphatically as we 
could of the olden time and its works, and to call 
attention to the fact how only at such a pure source 


bled + Slachi-he 
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| new art-beanties could be strengthened; we were 
thus to op as unartistic the most recent period, 
because all its efforts tended only to the increase of 
material virtuosity ; and lastly we were to assist in 
hastening to bring about a new and poetic period.” 
Further on he says: “The elevation of German taste 
by German art, whether by a reference to the great 
old models, or by fostering young men of talent— 
such an elevation may now be regarded as the goal 
of our efforts. The red thread which spins forth 
this idea might, certainly, be @und in the history of 
the ‘Davidsbiindler,’ an association of whieh the 
members, though coming forward in a rather fantas- 
tic fashion, were recognized less by any external 
mark of distinction than by inward similarity. They 
will, also, endeavor in the future, to erect a dam 
against mediocrity, by word as well as by deed. If 
this was formerly done in an impetuous manner, let 
people place in the other scale the warm enthusiasm 
with which all that was really talented and reéaliy 
artistic was on every occasion distinguished. We do 
not write for the purpose of making tradesmen rich « 
we write for the purpose of doing honor to art.” ‘ 

It wey be said that, in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, the rising generation waged war against that 
which had outlived itself; romanticism and geniality 
were opposed to pedantry and pigtailism. Viewed 
in a polemical light, the enterprise posseseed a degree 
of importince not to be denied, and consequently 
created among the public that sensation which it de- 
served. The Zeitschrift performed in the domain of 
music a part completely similar to that played in the 
domain of literature by Ruge’s Jahrbiicher, which 
had sprung into existence a few years previously. 
While the Jahrbiicher cut off the pigtail of the old 
literary periodicals, Schumann’s soar name 
only one of the publications which were its artistic 
antipodes—directed its attacks against the no less 
bepigtailed criticisms of the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung. 

This paper appeared for the first time on the 3rd 
October, 1798. It was ptblished by Breitkopf and 
Hirtel, Leipsic, and that estimable gentleman, Fried- 
rich Rochlitz, was the editor from its first establish- 
ment to 1827. It cannot be denied that the paper, 
one of the oldest, nay for a long time the sole period- 
ical, of the kind in Germany, could boast of having 
enjoyed a period of great prosperity. It was con- 
ducted by Rochlitz with a vast amount of technical 
knowledge and warm enthusiasm for our classical 


moderate as it always appeared to be, was, during « 
long series of years, regarded as an authority in the 
world of art. But the worthy gentleman had arrived 
at a very advanced age. He retired, therefore, from 
the editorship, and Gottfried Wilhelm Fink (author 
of many historical and theoretical works on art, and 
subsequently Lector publicus at the University) took 
his place. Despite his various good qualities in oth- 
er respects, it must be said of Herr Fink, that he was 
attached far too narrow-mindedly to the Past, and 
that, even if he possessed a proper appreciation of 
modern times, he had not, at any rate, the love and 
unprejudiced opinion suited tothem. The fiery 
youths, boiling over with enthusiasm, were, perhaps, 
offensive, in life as in art, to older gentlemen, who 
had become cooler and more cautious—hence the 
calm reserve, or the pedantic carping and airs of 
superiority of the latter towards the former, and 
hence, too, on the other hand, the bold and defiant 
front shown by the younger combatants, who not an- 
reasonably felt affronted, and continually kept ham- 
mering away on the justice of new ideas and new 
views. 

The editors and principal contributors to the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik were, from the commencement, 
besides Schumann and Wieck, Ludwig Schunke, 
Julius Knorr, and Carl Banck. The first of these 
three, a son of Gottfried Schunke, the universally 
celebrated French horn player of his day, was born 
at Cassel, on the 21st December, 1810. When onl 
in his sixth year, he had pianoforte lessons from his 
father, and played in public as a child. When he 
was eleven, he made his first professional trip to 
Darmstadt, Hanover, Leipsic, etc., and his playing 
met with unanimous approbation. This was the 
case in a still tigher degree, on his making a second 
journey, which he did, in 1824, to Munich, Vienna, 
etc. In 1828 his father took him to Paris, where 
he remained till 1830, still seeking, and finding, im- 
provement, from Kalkbrenner in pianoforte playing, 
and from Reicha in composition. After staying a 
vear and a half in Stuttgardt, whither he had pro- 
ceeded on leaving Paris, he went to Vienna, where 
he edited several works, gave some most successful 
concerts, and remained till 1833. He then went to 
Leipsic, and formed a friendship of the closest nature 
with Schumann, in conjunction with whom he 
founded the Neue Zcitschrift siir Musik. Unfortn- 





nately, however, he died of consumption as far back 


composers, and its editor’s opinion, intelligent and 
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as the 6th December 1834. In him was prematarely 
lost an amiable man of more than ordinary talent.---Ju- 
lius Knorr was born in Leipsic itself on the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1807, where he attended the Nicolaischule, 
and afterwards studied theology. In 1827, he applied 
himself entirely to music, having, however, previous- 
ly attained, under Wilhelm Neudeck, considerable 
proficiency on the piano. He afterwards appeared 
most successfully in public as a pianist, and it was, 
by the way, reserved for him, at the concert of the 
27th October, 1831, be the first to execute a work 
by Chopin in the Gewandhaus. He wrote, also, 
several theoretical works, and, as we have already 
said, had a share in editing the Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik. In 1862, he died in our town, oven | 
esteemed as a piano forte teacher.—With regard, 
lastly, to Carl Banck, he was born on the.27th May, 
1811, in Magdebarg, and played, from his sixth 
year, the piano, to which he afterwards added the 
organ and theoretical studies. In the middle of 
1827, he went to Berlin, where he had the benetit of 
lessons from Bernard Klein. He enjoyed, also, the 
guidance and counsels of the worthy old Zelter, as 
well as of Ludwig Berger. A journey to Italy, in 
company with his poetical friend, Alexander Simon, 
matured his first work, the Liederkreis aus Italien. 
After this he lived, for many years again, actively 
productive, in his native town, till he proceeded, in 
1834, to Leipsic, his principal object being to publish 
several of his compositions. But he, too, very soon 
became mixed up in the matters for which Schumann 
and his confederate in art interested themselves. He 
took an active part in the editorship of the new paper, 
till he went, in 1840, to Dresden, where he has fixed 
his permanent residence, writing all the theatrical 
and musical criticisms in the Dresdner Journal. Of 
his later works, we may mention more especially his 
music to the poems of Claus Groth and Lenau. 

This is the place to speak of the idea—exactly 
agreeing with the foundation of the paper, and apper- 
taining to Schumann—of the ‘‘Davidsbiindlerschaft.”’ 
He himself says concerning the latter, in the preface, 
already cited, to his Collected Works: ‘And here I 
must mention an association which was more than 
secret, for it existed only in the head of its founder, 
namely, the association of the ‘Davidsbiindler.’ 1n 
order to give utterance to various views on art, it 
appeared not unsuitable to invent artistic characters 
opposed to each other. Of these, Florestan and 
Eusebius were the most important ones, while Mas- 
ter Raro stood as a mediator between them. The 
‘Davidsbiindlerschaft’ went through the paper like a 
red line, connecting in a humorous way, ‘truth with 
fiction.’””—So writes Schumann. The name of the 
association, which, as we have already said, existed 
only as an idea, is, of course, an allusion to the Bib- 

* lical history of the defeat of the Philistines by David. 
Florestan and Eusebius were Schumann himself 
under two-different aspects. The former represented 
the vigorous and passionate, the latter, on the other 
hand, the wild and dreamy side of his disposition. 
“‘Raro was intended for Friedrich Wieck. Under the 
accompanying forms of Serpentinus and Jonathan, 
Banck and Schunke were meant. As far back as 
1836, Schumann wrote very happily to Heinrich 
Dorn as follows: “Florestan and Eusebius are my 
double nature, which I, like Raro, would fain blend 
intoa man.” We ell know that the idea of the 
‘Davidsbiindlerschaft’ is reflected in many of our 
friend’s compositions dating from this period, as, for 
instance,in the Carnival, in the separate inscriptions : 
“Fiorestan,” “Eusebius, ete,, and the concluding 
march of the “Davidsbundler” against the “Philis- 
tines,”’ as well as in the “Pianoforte Sonata, dedica- 
ted to Clara, by Florestan and Eusebius.” 
fF. Everyone knows who this Clara was: the daughter 
of his teacher and friend, Friedrich Wieck, and 
afterwards his wife. It is true that in 1834, Schu- 
mann was on terms of close friendship with a young 
lady JErnestine von Fricker, of Asch. She had come 
in the April of that year to reside with Wieck in 
Leipsic, for the purpose of perfecting herself, under 
his guidance, on the piano, “It was there,” savs 
Wasiclewsky, “that Robert became acquainted with 
her, directly after her arrival. He quickly conceived 
& passionate admiration for her, which was fully re- 
turned, though it did not end in a lasting connection, 
as Schumann, according to his own confessions, had 
for a time intended it should, If we can believe the 
description of those who knew Ernestine, she was 
neither particularly handsome, nor unnsually gifted 
intellectually. It appears, indeed, that Schumann 
was attracted simply by the bloom of youth and the 
power exerted by material charms, and that it was 
only the poet in him that believed her endowed with 
those qualities which we are always so fond of pre- 
supposing in the object of our affection, though they 
might not exist in the slightest degree.” The con- 
nection between the two was dissolved in a most 
friendly manner. Some years later, namely, in Jan- 


——__. 





uary, 1836, our friend’s heart was filled with a secqnd 
and profound passion for a truly poetical and spirit- 
ually feminine nature, his future-wife, Clara Wieck. 


(To be continued.) 





Don Quixote Dramatized. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Tribune 
writes : 

Here at last, after long drawn notes of preparation 
first sounded months ago, was brought ont last Mon- 
day week, the Don Quixote of Victorien Sardou. But 
if the preparatory, anticipatory, expectant notes sung 
and said since winter were many, they are as nothing 
in quantity compared to the volume of criticizing— 
somewhat ‘discordant—that fruition las evoked. 
Speaking within bounds, I should say that in the last 
ten days, in fulfilment of my sad duty as a “well in- 
formed own” and for my sins, I had read to the 
amount of a stout octave of written tslk and have 
heard a balloon full of articulate waste wind on the 
subject. Then, taking my courage in both hands, as 
the French say, and opportunity of a“tefreshing 
change in the torrid air of the preceding three days, 
I did dis myself, as Tribune reporter, four nights 
ago, in the orchestra of the Gymnase to see and hear 
for myself and your readers, And a very admirable 
sight it was—and is, and shali be photographed on 
my memory’s retina. The firat entrance of Lesneur, 
as the exalted, crack-brained, laughable but never 
ridiculons, fantastic, truly noble and gentle man, was 
though in a totally different kind, the unexceptiona- 
bly highest, most poetical and completely triumphant 
work of historic art that I have seen since Rachel 
quickened Racine’s artificial Phedra to the passionate 
solly of life—and that within the narrow limits im- 
posed by the intensely artificial forms of the poem. 

When the curtain rises, the barber is in the dining 
room, busied, with the housekeeper’s encouragement, 
in nailing a tapestry over the door that lets into the 
library of chivalric romances, the perusal of which 
has turned Don Quixote’s brain, Scarcely is the 
last nail driven, when the Don enters,—a long, 
gannt figure already draped ina knight’s undersuit 
of buff leather ; gray-haired, with out-set eyes, look- 
ing beyond and over the present time and its poor 
work-a-day interests, fixed on the second page of a 
folio that he holds in his left hand, and reading as 
he walks. The first provovation is to laughter, but a 
something in that laughable figure commanded a 
respect recognized by all the house. On he marches, 
absorbed in his reading, rapt from the vulgar world 
and his household surroundings; he has nearly 
reached the bottom of the page, he applies thumb 
and finger to reverse the leaf, it clings to the next, 
won’t turn; then the reader, still having some lines 
to finish, draws out from under his left arm his un- 
sheathed sword some four feet long, and while his 
eye ahd mind unbrokenly follow the printed lines 
that close the page, cunts open the next closed leaf 
with such a magnificent sweep of his arm and hand, 
that rests outstretched as still he reads on in the next 
page—I tell you—the first deep admiring hum of the 
house, quick swelling, then bursting in stormy ap- 
plause—tells how Lesueur had in these sixty or a 
hundred seconds, produced, created, became the 
langhable madman, the generous enthusiast, the 
essentially true, noble, pure gentleman, Don Quix- 
ote. As some one of the critics happily said the oth- 
er day,!Cervantes had clapped hands with the loudest 
to see this creature of his imagination so reproduced, 
Sancho Panza is only less meritorious than his mas- 
ter. Such of The Tribune’s readers—and they are 
many—will conecive what Prado, late of the Bouffes 
Parisiennes, might be as a Sancho, nature has done 
so much for him. Well, he is Sancho, not indeed 
with the fine artistic delicacy and intimate persua- 
sion of its realness with which Lesueur makes and 
lets himself become Don Quixote’s self, but yet with 
a sincerity and a comprehension of the réle, for which 
all readers of Cervantes’ wonderful book owe him 
great thanks. 

The plot of the piece, so far as it has any, is taken 
from the episodic story of the loves of Cardenio and 
Lucinda, of Don Ferrand and Dorothea. Intermixed 
with the plot, patched on to it, hitched on to it, forced 
right through it, are the Knight de la Maucha and 
his Squire---bringing with them a few of the many 
famousest adventures and scenes of Cervantes’ hero 
and Cervantes’ imagination. 





A Conversation with Meyerbeer. 


M. Alexander Weill, a personal friend of the late 
Meyerbeer, reported in a late number of the Archives 
d@’ Israehtes an interesting conversation which he had 
with the latter on various topics, a portion of which 
we translate. The great artist having been informed 





by M. Weill that fault was found with him by Jew- 
ish organs for not having composed anything for the 
synagogue, the composer replied: ‘‘This does not 
surprise me. For thirty years the German Chris. 
tians have reproached me for heinz unable to produce 
any other compositions save Jewish music. It is but 
natural that the Jews should now reproach me for 
not producing Jewish music.” 'n the course of the 
conversation Meyerbeer farther remarked that it had 
been his intention to compose an opera, “Moses,” but 
that he relinquished the idea partly because he had 
been anticipated by Rossini, and partly because he 
did not understand Hebrew. On this subject he far- 
ther remarked ; “I must make a confession to you. 
In order to be a Jew, even to the smallest extent, one 
must understand Hebrew, just as‘to be a Frenchman 
one mast understand French. For Judaism is not 
only a religion, but also a nationality. The nation- 
ality sticks to us were it only because we are always 
charged with it, even when the religion has entirely 
vanished. If I had a son, and wishedto bring him 
up in the Jewish religion, I should take care that he 
should understand Hebrew. For the little of Judaism 
that still clings to me I am indebted to some Biblical 
words, some reminiscence of Hebrew. Not only 
Jewish boys, but Jewish girls too, should at the age 
of three begin to learn Hebrew; they would then 
never run the risk of wishing to change their relig- 
ion ” 


“What you tell me,”’ replied M. Weill, ‘delights 
me, and at the same time astonishes me. You may 
easily imagine why ; for you are reproached for hav- 
— your amiable dapghters to get bap- 
tized.” 

“I have,” replied Meyerbeer, “allowed my daugh- 
ters the liberty to choose their religion. 1 believed 
then that I acted in this as a kind parent, philosopher, 
and good citizen. I believed that a father had neither 
the right nor the obligation to teach his children his 
religion. Alas! I then had nothing to teach. I 
myself did not know the Jewish religion! Women, 
and especially young girls, must have in earliest 
childhood something that can inspire them. If the 
word had not been so often abused, I shonld have 
said that children required the least bit of fanati- 
cism.” 

“Do you think that instruction in Hebrew alone is 
sufficient to fire the imagination of a young person of 
the Jewish faith ?”’ 

“Certainly, Dieu, God, says nothing to me. ‘The 
Lord, is as much Christian as Jewish. The same is 
the case with the ‘Eternal.’ But Adonai tells me 
something, especially when I know that this is a 
mysterious word, which combines the notion of the 
past, present, and fature. What do you think of this, 
who understand Hebrew as well as your mother 
tongue ?” 

“I think you are giving utterance to precious re- 
marks, and therefore should not like to interrupt you. 
1 shall take note of everything and publish our con- 
versation sooner or later.” And after a few irreley- 
ant remarks M. Weill continues, “No, no; I am not 
come to speak but to listen. Let us resume the sub- 
ject. It is as-simple as it is true. A Jew who does 
not understand Hebrew makes upon me the impres- 
sion of a Peter Schlemiel, who has lost his shadow. 
The Israelitish youths in Germany, who only learn 
Latin and Greek, are either simpletons or get bap- 
tized. It is justthe same with Jewish girls;” and 
having continued to describe the degeneracy of mod- 
ern Jews, Meyerbeer replied : 

“Of a surety, Hebrew is the language of reason, 
and in order tobe a good husband one mast have 
much reason, and that too, ina goodly proportion,” 

“Who tells us this ?” 

“*T have read the Bible ; my mother has, moreover, 
often repeated this to me. hen she was tired of 
arguing she always concluded with some Hebrew 
quotation, which summed up everything in two 
words ; for my mother understood Hebrew. As for 
me, when I was a boy, Hebrew appeared to me as 
difficult as useless, i have since changed my view. 
My brother uuderstood more Hebrew than I. He 
began all at once to study it, but he had no longer 
time for it ; it is only in youth that one learns well.” 

“In this case I pity our young Jews and those of 
the future; for our young Jews, even the sons of 
orthodox parents, have a dislike to Hebrew. They 
prefer drawing their rules from ‘Figaro,’ the Nain 
Jaune,’ and from morn to eve study nething but the 
money articles As for the poor, they only devote 
their sons to rabbinical and Hebrew studies, when 
their talent is mediocre. When a youth exhibits 
extraordinary talent he devotes himself to some oth- 
er branch. yon know what our young men now- 
a-days become? Writers of furces, journalists, pian- 
ists, literati; sometimes mathematicians, and _ still 
more rarely professors—#. ¢., scholars, as Montaigne 
says, who know what others before them knew _bet- 
ter. Even our medical men, since they have deserted 
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the study of Hebrew, are no longer as distinguished 
as they were in the middle ages, Nearly all of them 
are materialists, and according to them the world 
rests upon three pillars—upon money, money, and 
again money.” : 

“You are perfectly right,” replied Meyerbeer. “In 
my time the aspiration ofall young Israelites’ of my 
age was to distinguish themselyes through science, 
art, and irreproachable conduct. Now-a-days the 
young wealthy Israelites only think of heaping mil- 
lion upon million. From their earliest infaney the 
learn to despise everything that is not money. If 
they practise an art it is only a trade to earn money. 
The rabbinate itself has become a speculation. How 
many rich Jews formerly studied the Talmud ! Now- 
a-days they are sent to polytechnic, commercial, and 
military schools. If anybody wants to become a rab- 
bi it is because he wants a salary. Everything is 
calculated beforehand. In the same way there is 
scarcely a rich Jewish young lady but she thinks of a 
marriage beyond the pale.” 

“You have,” replied M. Weill, “a little while ago 
uttered some truths concerning the Hebrew, which 

ou will permit me to complete. What distinguishes 

ebrew above all modern languages is, that it ex- 
cludes everything unholy. Nearly all ancient and 
modern works, whether written in Greek or French, 
contain vulgarities, rascalities, wicked and dirt 
ideas. Hebrew alone, from Genesis to Esther, al- 


_ ways exhibits the greatness of virtue, the littleness of 


vice, nay, even more, the nothingness of life and the 
grandeur of God. No human being, whether man 
or woman, will, if the principles of the Bible are im- 
prea upon their memories, hecome useless, proud, 

ard-hearted, or avaricious. They will be discreet, 
compassionate, and affable towards all. They will 
thas be pre-eminent, for they will feel their dignit 
and seek to maintain it. Formerly Hebrew, wit! 
which the father was acquainted, and which the 
daughter imbibed with her mother’s milk, lent to the 
Jewish race a charm of special distinction. Now-a- 
days the race, still lively and ardent, is distinguished 
by nothing but an ardent craving after mundane 
frivolities and material enjoyments. If it does not 
invigorate itself with the national source, it may be- 
fore the expiration of a century disappear before the 
German, Italian, and French nationalities. Howev- 
er, this is a question of vital importance, which we 
may discuss another time.” 


Music Abrowd. 


London. : 

The opera season having melted away under the 
dog-star, the promenade concerts of Mr. ALFRED 
MELLOon, with his splendid orchestra of eighty, take 
their turn, as usual, at Covent Garden Theatre, the 











parterre being floored over on a level with the deep” 


stage for that purpose. Like Jullien pére, he has his 


’ Beethoven and his Mendelssohn “nights,” which 


draw delighted crowds. One of the last programmes 
was “‘a feast to set before a king ;’’ to-wit : 


Overture—‘'Egmont.”’ Beethoven. 
Aria—*‘Gold”’ ( Fidelio). ° be 
Concerte in E flat—Pianoforte. bes 
Grand Scena—‘*A qual furor’? ( Fidelio), * 
Pastoral Symphony. — 


The second part was miscellaneous,including an‘‘op- 
eratic selection” from DonGiovanni. The Daily Tele- 
graph thinks that Mr.Mellon’s concerts ought to be su- 
Ferlatively good to tempt people in hot August weath- 
er. “But in this overgrown city of three million in- 
habitants there are many weary, helpless, town-ridden 
wretches, to whom other health-giving pleasures are 
denied; and there are many who prefer hearing 
Beethoven’s ‘Sensations on first revisiting the coun. 
try,’ splendidly described in his Pastoral Symphony, 
to testing their own feelings on the subject.” 

The following may give some idea of London 
tastes : 

Tae Orrra Season.—We find that (at the Royal 
Italian opera} seventy-seven performances have been 
crowded into the interval of four months between the 
29th of March and the 30th of July. There have 
been four opera nights in every week, @xcept the first 
and second ; the number has latterly been inereased 
to five, and last week the theatre was open every 
night. Some statistics which we have deduced from 
a list of the performances may have an interest for 
our readers, From these it appears that M. Gounod’s 
Faust has been by far the mph poplar opera of the 
year, for, although not produced at all until the sea- 





son was half over, it has been given since then no ] 
less than twelve times. Next in precedence comes 
Don Giovanni, the representations of which number 
seven ; and then J] Barbiere, which has been six times 
repeated. Rossini, it would seem, is still the most 
favorite composer, for various works from his pen 
have been thirteen times brought into request, while 
Meyerbeer and Verdi eich nnmber twelve represen- 
tations. Strangely enough, only one of Auber’s 
operas, namely, Masaniello, has been given, and this 
only once in its entirety. The second and third acts, 
however, have several times followed some other 
opera—as, for instance, on the 14th of April, when 
the white-chokered habitués did hearty homage to the 
red-shirted hero of Italy on the occasion of his right 
royal visit to the theatre.—Daily Telegraph. 


Paris. 


The National Festival of the 15th August has been 
celebrated at the theatres with more than usual eclat. 
As all places of entertainment were thrown open to 
the public gratis, the crowds at the various theatres 
were very great. The Opéra especially—the only 
Ivric theatre available at the present moment—was 
crammed to suffocation. The performances com- 
prised Guillaume Tell, and a new cantata written ex- 

ressly for the occasion, words by MM. Ludovic 
Halévy and Henri Meilhac, music by M. Daprato, 
sung by Mdlle. Sax and MM. Merére and Dumestre. 
Bat, although all the lyric theatres except the Opéra 
were closed, it did not therefore follow—particularly 
as now musical monopoly no longer exists—that mu- 
sical performances would not tuke place elsewhere. 
In fact, several non-lyric theatres adventured new 
musical productions in honor of the occasion. A 
cantata, first time of performance, entitled ‘Vive la 
France !’’, written by M. Noriac, and composed b 
M. Lindheim, was given atthe Variétés, sung by M. 
Alexandre Michel; at the Vaudeville was brought 
out a cantata called “Les Gloires de la Paix,” words 
by M. Armand Renaud, the music by M. Pillevestre, 
sung by all the artists of the establishment, the 
strophes recited by M. Ariste ; at the Gymnase, “Na- 
poleon,” a cantata by M. Alexandre Piedague!l, was 
sung by all the artists; at the Chatelet, ‘“L’Hotel 
Dieu et l’Opera,” an apropos sketch, was sung by 
M. Rosier; at the Porte-Saint-Martin was given a 
cantata, ‘Le Canon des deux régnes,’”’ words by M. 
Jules Delahaye, music by M. Albert Vizentini; at 
the Gaité, and at the Folies-Dramatiques, “Te Quinze 
Aofit;” and atthe Folies-Marigny, “La France et 


*| VEmpereur.”” On Tuesday a Gala Representation 


was given at the Opéra in honor of the King of 
Spain. The illuminations of the National Féte had 
been preserved all round the boulevards and in the 
Rue de la Paix, and were kept up all the evening. 
The interior of the Opéra had a magnificent appear- 
‘ance. All the leading members of the diplomatic, 
military, and-civil departments now in Paris were 
present. Beauty, youth, and jewellery made the 
salle radiant and scintillated in hofforable rivalry. 
The box occupied by their Majesties was placed in 
that part of the first tier directly fronting the stage. 
It was richly and superbly embellished, The Empe- 
ror was decorated with the order of the Toison d’Or, 
and wore the uniform of a general officer. The King 
of Spain was also in military costume. The Em- 
press attracted especially by the brilliancy of her dia- 
dem, which flashed with a thousand shifting lights. 
Her Majesty was accompanied by their Royal High- 


‘| nesses the Princess Mathilde, the Prince and Prin- 


cesses Murat. I am ill at silks, satins, cashmeres, 
muslins of India, Canton crapes, Genoa velvets,‘tar- 
latans and Gros-de-Naples, or I should have attempt- 
ed to render you some account of the rich and varied 
toilettes of the dames and demoiselles. But I lay 
down my pen au desespoir, and commend the des- 
cription to the imagination of our readers, I thought 
it a pity, indeed, that so much Majesty, aristocracy 
and wealth, so much “youth, beauty and clean linen,”’ 
as Farquhar hath it inthe Beaux Stratagem, should 
have been bronght together by the allurements of a 
mere ballet. But so it was, the ballet of Némea alone 
made up the zpectacle. 

The Academy of the Fine Arts, in its sitting of the 
13th inst., elected as correspondents in the section of 
musical composition, Mr. Benedict at London, in the 
room of M. Beaulieu, deceased, and Mde. Flotow in 
the room of Signor Verdi, promoted to the rank of 
Associate. 

Contemporaneously with the production of the 
Africaine at the Opera, will be brought ont La Jeun- 
esse de Goethe at the Odéon, and, in all probability, a 
French version of Struensée at the Porte St. Martin— 
two dramas, with musical illustrations by Meyerbeer. 
The first as yet isin MS. Struensee, as everybody 
knows, was written by Michel Beer, brother of the 
composer ; that of La Jeunesse de Goethe, as every 
body does not know by M. Henry Blaze de Bury. 


of the features of his policy seems to be to engage . 
many tenors as. can be had. He has already on h 
list, Prasehini, Naudin, Negrini, Nicolini, Corsi, 
Baragli and Tamberlik. 

The newly granted “liberty of the theatres” was 
celebrated at the Variétés by a droll medley piece 
called “Za Liberté des Thédtres. The correspondent 
of the Orchestra describes the plot: 

An ambitions pastrycook of theatrical proclivj- 
ties wishes to take advantage of the new law by 
opening a theatre of his own ; but his neighbors, 
the grocer and the butcher, have formed a similar 
idea, and hence a comical competition between these 
and other managers desirous of securing the services 
of a lot of good, bad, and indifferent artists, assem- 
bled in a coffee-house, who are sold by auction and 
knocked down to thé highest bidder by Mdme. Duval, 
who, armed with a punch-ladle for a hammer, sells off 
her lots with great vigor. This gives occasion for 
much drollery, as‘ each artist has to give a speeimen 
of his or her dramatic or musical powers. The 
successful competitor starts a Théatre Restaurant, 
in which the pleasures of the table are enjoyed along 
with those of the drama—each dish being served up 
with its corresponding artist—soup with the soprang, 
veal with the jeune premier, roast beef with the 0, 
and so on. The piece played before this gourmand- 
izing audience is “Don Quizole,” windmills and all, 
which is interrupted in a pathetic part by Dulcinea, 
who has got hungry at the sight of so much good 
fare, and refuses to do more without her. dinner. 
Then followed an opera, the “Violon Enchanté,” in 
which M. Hervé, as Cabecino, personates an ‘ en- 
raged musician,” as chef dorchestre, in an amusing 
manner, and Mdlle. Vernet, an actress of Lyons, 

lays an air on the violin with a masterly execution ; 
ee the tenor has fallen ill, and so we have a guignol 
—the puppets, as large as Jife, representing in Jaugh- 
+ able style Lemaitre, Beauvallet, and other well-known 
artists. Then follows a hallet admitting pretty 
scenery, with a real fountain in the centre, the Heep 
ing waters of which are illuminated by electric light 
in brilliant colors, producing the well-known effect. 
After that, we have the rehearsal (in costume) of an 
extrayagant military drama of the Cirqné Ingpérial 
kind. The-whole ends by a grand ballet in honor of 
theatrical liberty, in which there are characteristic 
dances of all nations. The piece, as you perceive by 
this short description, is very amusing from begin- 
ning to end, and promises to have a long run, being 
full of fun and laughter. 


V 
M. Bagier is making extraordinary preparations for 
the opening of the Italian campaign in Gctober. One 


Lerpzia. The performance of sacred music iptely 
given by Riedel’s, Association in the Thomas Chure 
was distinguished for the following interesting pro- 
gramme: Fantasia (E flat major), violin—composed 
and executed by. G. Ad. Thomas ; ‘Ob Gram und 
Elend,” Psalm for soprano solo with accompaniment 
—Marcello (sung by Madame von Milde of Wei- 
mar); three Russian sacred four-part songs for chorus : 
1, Old Russian Sacred Song from Kiew, and of the 
12th century ; 2. Song of a primitive Russian race of 
— or 11th rye sa “ en tein te 
—Bortnjansky ; “‘ Die igkeiten’’—Liszt, Preluc 
and Fuge (D minor)--S. Bach (performed by Herr 
Thomas) ; “Agnus Dei” for four-part chorus—J. 
G. Hertzog, of Erlangen ; “ Trostet mein Volk,’ 
chorus—Miiller-Hartung of Eisenach ; “Ach, Gott, 
wie manches Herzeleid,” cantata for soprano and 
bass with accompaniment—J. S. Bach (sung by Hetr 
and Madame von Milde) ; and the Hundredth. Psalm 
for double chorus—R. Franz. The gems of the per- 
ormance were the Psalm by Marcello, Liszt's “ See- 
ligkeiten,” and R. Franz’s motet. Marcello could 
not have found a-more satisfac representative 
than Madame von Milde, who sang his composition 
most admirably, The Russian Sacred Songs—with 
the exception of that hy Bortnjansk y—were. interest- 
ing only from. a historical point .of view. Bortnjan- 
sky’s ‘“ Hymn,” however, produced a deep impres- 
sion, and found very many admirers. 

Strurtearpt. During the theatrical season which 
commenced on the 2d of last September, and was 
brought to a close, on the 24th June, by the death of 
the King, there were in all 204 performances, of 
which 86 were operatic. Eighteen works by.German 
composers were given on forty-two evenings, namely: 
Fidelio, three times ; Strade//a, three times ; Martha, 

‘four times ; Iphigenia in. Tauris, once; Das Nacht- 
lager in Granada, three times ; Czaar und Zimmer- 
mann, once; Le Prophéte, Les Huguenots, and Robert 
le Diable, twice each; Die Zauberflite, three times ; 
Don Juan, twice; Le Nozze di Figaro, once; Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, once; Jessonda, twice ; 
Tannhiiuser, three times ;, Ver Freischiitz and. Oberon, 





four times each ; and Euryanthe, once. Of operas by 
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French composers there were 10 on twenty-five dif- 
ferent evenings, namely: Le Chdlet, three times ; Ia 
Part du Diable, three times ; Les Diamants de la Cou- 
ronne and Fra Diavolo, twice each ; Le Magon, once ; 
Ia Dame Blanche, twice; Marguerite, four times ; 
La Juive, three times; La Reine de Chypre, twice ; 
and Joseph, three times. Of operas by Italian com- 
posers there were ten on eighteen different evenings, 
namely: Les Deur Journées, once; Lucia, three 
times; Le Philtre and Lucrezia Borgia, twice each ; 
Guillaume Tell, twice ; Il Barbiere and Le Comte Ory, 
once each; Arur, three times; I/ Tyovatore, twice ; 
and Rigoletto, once. The operas most frequently 
performed were Martha, Marguérite, Oberon, and 
Der Freischiitz. Of the above thirty-eight operas, 
Rossini’s Comte Ory and Adams’ Chdlet were new 
here ; the revivals were Arur, by Salieri ; Oberon, by 
Weber ; and Jessonda, by Spohr. The last had not 
been performed for twenty-two years. 


Miran. The great topic of conversation here at 
present is the inauguration of the Quartet Society, 
which took place recently in the rooms of the Con- 
servatory of Music. . Quartets by Mendelssohn and 
Mozart, with Beethoven’s Septet and Sonata in D 
were performed on the occasion. Beethoven's Sinfo- 
nia Eroica was played at the third concert of the 
Conservatory. 


Narres. The pupils of the Royal Academy of 
Music lately got up a concert in honor of Meyerheer. 
The pieces performed were : the overture to L’ Etoile 
du Nord; chorus of conspirators from Der Kreuz- 
age Al fantasia for the flute on motives from Robert 

le Diable; the overture to Struensee ; chorus and in- 

troduction from Der Kreuzfahrer ; fantasia for piano 
on Les Huguenots; and the overture to Dinorah. The 
cdncert was preceded by an address from Signor M. 
Baldacchini, Governor of the Academy. The San 
Carlos Theatre closed its season with Linda di Cha- 
mounix, in which Signore Perelli, Caracciolo, and 
Signor Debnssini were greatly applauded. The 
theatre re-opens in Novemher.—Fiorentino’s mortal 
remains arrived here some time since. They are to 
be buried with great solemnity. 
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“Light” and “Heavy.” 

No one objects to a felicitously varied pro- 
gramme. Indeed it is always desirable. But it 
is childish to suppose an incoherent medley, of 
Symphony and polka, Beethoven and sable min- 
strelsy, the sublime and the frivolous, the deli- 
cately ideal and the boisterously rowdy, essential 
to variety. There really is more effective variety, 
more stimulating contrast, between the different 
movements of the same good Symphony, for in- 
stance, than there is hetween the different pieces 
of the most miscellaneous “ popular” programme : 
just as a select society of persons, who have real 
wit and character, and whose meeting proceeds 
froma certain key-note to a certain end, offers 
far less monotony and far more entertaining con- 
trast of true individuality, than a great miscel- 
laneous assemblage, which is aimless, light and 
frivolous. And of all monotonies to which soul 
and sense are liable, save us from the confused 
Babel in the brain, the torpor of stunned nerves 
and feelings, which results from listening to a 
purely heterogeneous succession of songs, dances, 
overtures, solos with variations, &c., &¢., where 
one impression is recklessly trodden out by 
another, until hearing everything and hearing 
nothing come to be pretty nearly equivalent. 
Contrast is all-essential, but it amounts to nothing, 
when there is no relation between the things 
contrasted. 

The lovers of “light” music of course com- 
plain of music that is “ heavy.” But heaviness 
and dulness do not alone or necessarily pertain 
to solemn subjects and to learned treatment. On 
the contrary, what heaviness can be compared to 
the effect upon the mind of an_ interminable 
series of flashy flute variations, or a whole even- 
ing of pretty waltzes, polkas, &c., which with all 





their brilliancy, and their coquettish gracefulness 
of rhythm, sound like changes rung upon one 
theme, until passages from all of them will haunt 
you in the memory of each! If you want wit 
and sprightliness, can not Shakespeare give it to 
you in as full a measure a8 Dion Bourcigault, or 
the author of the Pillicoddy farces? If you crave 
grotesque and fantastic recreation in your music, 
is not a Beethoven Scherzo, or a Mendelssohn 
Capriccio or Overture, as daintily refreshing as a 
Jullien quadrille? Or do you like the glitter 
best without the gold? 

We are no exclusive sticklers for one style of 
music. There is as wide room for difference of 
style within, as there is without, the so-called 
“classical” boundaries, if any one can tell just 
where these run. We cheerfully compromise a 
good deal to get a good thing, and do not mind 
taking quite a quantity of sand, if we are assured 
there is a diamond somewhere in the mid&t of it. 
Mixed programmes we have always willingly 
accepted, and indeed they have been the neces- 
sary policy of concert-givers thus far, But the 
earnest music-lovers are more tolerant of a few 
light things in a programme, than the party who 
go to talk and be amused are of a Symphony. 

Our Orchestras, Quintette Clubs, concert- 
givers generally, may do well to try the experi- 
ment of an entire distinction. Let them not give 
purely classical programmes to a ruinous extent, 
in a business point of view; but it is quite well, 
so long as their whole season’s business can afford, 
that some unique opportunities of this sort should 
exist ; that there should be some purely musical 
occasions, as well as mixed entertainments, where 
music only accompanies and fills the pauses of 
small talk, or hints the pleasurable excitements 
of the ball-room and the military parade. 

Moreover, there are many very clever things 
which come under the category of light music; 
indeed there is sometimes even genius in a waltz. 
What we would see more widely recognized and 
practiced upon is, the notion that it is quite possi- 
ble to preserve all the vivacity and sparkle of the 


waltz, all the “Begone dull Care,” the buoyancy,” 


the variety, the lightness of “light music,” within 
the limits of a choice selection almost wholly 
from the works of genius. There should be a 
distinction drawn between light, in the true sense, 
as opposed to grave, contemplative, and solemn, 
and “light” in the sense now applied to music, 
and which means merely promiscuous, miscellan- 
eous, in the scale of excellence as well as in the 
scale of characterial variety, and which is made 
to include in its programme much that is dreary 
and stupid; much that is of the street and noisy ; 
much that is heavy and overwhelming, without 
the least suggestion of grandeur; much that is 
sickishly sentimental, hacknied, “flat, stale and 
unprofitable.” And the reason why a whole even- 
ing’s medley of such things is called “light” is, 
as everybody knows, because they do not tax the 
mind’s attention, do not bespeak a quiet and har- 
monious attitude on the part of the audience, do 
not interfere much with talking and laughing and 
all sorts of non-musical amusements. Those who 
go to a concert merely to be amused, of course 
cannot be contented with a pure concert; they 
cannot comply with the conditions of a purely 
musical evening; they want an .orchestra for 
accompaniment, interlude or prelude to their own 
social jollity ; a singer to gossip about, to ogle 
through a lorgnette, to like or to dislike (for per- 
sonal curiosity is two-thirds of the charm.) In 
a word they want music, as people in a great, 
promiscuous, full-dress ball, or “jam,” want mu- 
sic ; or as promenaders on the Battery or Com- 


ask, what b 





mon want it, as something to ‘make the world 
seem gay and rhythmical, which they may heed 
or not, as conversation or flirtation wanes or wax- 
es. Light music, in this sense, is something for 
the unmusical; and a concert so made up may 
lack the essential element of music, the essential 
character of a concert, as much as clever and in- 
genious rhyming may lack any spark of poetry. 

Now we consider Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” light music ;—light in the good 
sense ;—its airy, fairy fancies certainly are light; 
Puck aud Pease-blossom are light, and Nick Bot- 
tom, likewise, in the sense of funny. The grace- 
ful Allegretto to Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, 
so often played, is light; so is the Saltarello in 
Mendelssohn’s fourth, and the Scherzo in his 
third symphony; so is much of the Pastorale. 
These things require neither a grave and solemn 
mood, nor learned preparation and attention, to 
be enjoyed ; while their charm teaches the com- 
mon listener to detect and disrelish the false 
charm of infvrior clap-trap. 

Is it not rational to presume that light good 
music (light with the airy play of true soul and 
imagination), may be made as captivating to the 
general audience, as light bad music, (light be- 
cause there is nothing in it)? May not a well- 
contrasted variety of good pieces be made as fas- 
cinating and as entertaining as anything else ? 
We recall the earliest musical excitement of our 
boyhood,when “Der Freyschiitz” used tobe played 
at our old Federal street theatre—not as an ope- 
ra to be sure, but with much of the music, proba- 
bly imperfectly enough rendered; and we re- 
member that many of its melodies, at all events 
the Hunters’ and the Bridesmaids’ choruses, used 
to be hummed and whistled about the streets as 
commonly as negro melodies or the march in 
Faust are now. Does it not prove that good 
music is in itself intrinsically as “catching” as the 
namby-pamby, vulgar tunes that every now and 
then infest the tuneful atmosphere ? 





Great Organ Record. 

We have the “ business ”’ (as theatrical critics say) 
of a whole month to record. And indeed, in a mere 
business point of view, we may remark that the 
Great Organ has been doing very well of late. Bet- 
ter and better, in fact; the crowds of visitors in 
Boston, of travellers en route mountainward or home- 
ward, at this season, gladly avail themselves of these 
Wednesday and Saturday “ noonings,” when they 
may sit in the cool Music Hall, fuce to face with the 
majestic “ huge house of the sonnds,” with the still 
more majestic forms of Bach and Beethoven, and be 
piped to by its pastoral reeds and flutes, sung to by 
its sentimental Vor Humana, roused by its trumpets, 
roared to by its thundering billowy basses,or lifted up 
and flooded away beyond all consciousness of earth 
and meanness by its great fugal surf of harmony. 
Curiosity and love of music combine to draw all 
classes, and to fill up a good part of the Hall and of 
its treasury. There must have been an average of at 
least five hundred listeners at each of these occasions 
for a month past ; new faces for the most part, but 
always an audience of most cheerful, wholesome, 
well-dressed, clear-faced, intelligent, attentive and 
delighted aspect. This is well for business, and well 
(although it might be better) for Art also. To be 
sure, in matters of Art one is tempted sometimes to 
has Busi to lord it so ? What 
right has he 7 say a word, for instance, in regard to 
programmes? Who is he? Is he not subordinate, 
and does he not belong down in the kitchen ? Are not 
Ideality, Art, Poctry, Religion, Love, divine Entha- 
siasm, lords of the house, even as the soul is master 
of the hody ? Shall music serve business, or busi- 
ness music? Will you have your house all kitchen, 
your city all shops and ware-rooms ; or will you have 
some home in it, some place, and that the largest, 
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sacred to the true, the higher ends of life? So when 
we have concerts, when we invoke the presence of 
divine Cecilia, shall we keep our hearts in our 
pockets and pay only a seeming and half homage to 
her? Is it good, is it beautiful, is it musigal, is it 
divine? asks Bach or Mendelssohn, seated at the 
key-bonrds. Will it pay? asks the impresario. We 
have no Bachs nor Mendelssohns, and so our pro- 
grammes are compromises ; sometimes cleverly con- 
trived, with fair result, sometimes amounting to mere 
senseless medleys. But it has to be borne in mind, 
that these noonday concerts are partly designed to 
gratify curiosity with sight and hearing of the Great 
Organ and with some taste of its stops and various 
resources, and only partly to minister to pure love of 
music. ‘ 

But let us glance back over the past month—eight 
concerts. Some of them we did not attend and can 
only chronicle the pieces and their interpreters. 

Saturday, Ang. 20. Mr. B. J. Lane gave an hour 
with Mendelsohn, playing favorite things which he 
has often played : the third Sonata (in A); the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” overture (in which the vio- 
lin class of stops and the deep bassoon in the Swell 
tell so finely); selections from the “Hymn of 
Praise,” and, after some improvisation, the ‘Wed- 
ding March.” , , 

Wed. Aug. 24. Mr. Evucuye THAYER began 
with his concert variations on the “Star-spangled 
Banner,” of which to our mind the trumpet-toned 
first variation seems the most reasonable part, while 
a sort of musing, pastoral interlude is not without in- 
terest. Of real organ music, he gave us Bach’s great 
Passacaglia, a very creditable rendering of a piece 
with which organ-lovers cannot become too familiar ; 
and (for the first time) a charmingly fresh and genial 
set of Variations in B flat by Handel.’ Was there a 
single listener who did not find these infinitely more 
interesting than the overture to Goynod’s last, “Jfi- 
reille,”’ which immediately preceded, and which had 
been announced as the attraction of the concert? It 
is no overture at all ; only a medley kind of introduc- 
tion, in much the same vein of sentimental, pastoral, 
sweetish, north of France strains, mostly with drone 
bass, that we already have, more felicitously worked, 
in Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploermel. There were two 
of the French Offertoires : a new one, in A, by Wely 
and the Vox Humana one by Battiste; and for a 
grand Finale, that to Beethoven’s 5th Symphony, 
which Mr. T. knows how to recall quite vividly and 
powerfully. 

Aug. 27. Mr. Lang played first another of the 
48 Preludes and Fugues for the Piano-forte (‘“Well- 
tempered Clavichord”), namely No. 33, in E major, 
—hardly one of the most striking of them for this 
purpose, but solid and good. Then his Freyschiitz 
overture transcription. Then Mr. Dresel’s charming 
little “Slumber Song” (“Sweet and low”), which 
haunts many houses pleasantly, but we never thought 
ithad a hiding place in that metallic grove. It 
sounded very prettily, however, with its echoed 
snatches of melody, and was exceedingly encored, as 
lullabies and sweet things always are. Rink’s Flute 
Concerto (first movement), an improvisation, and the 


Allegro assai Vivace from Mendelssohn’s first Organ 
Sonata, filled out the hour. Mr. Lang always does 
all gracefully, with mnsical tact and feeling. 


Aug. 31. Mr. Tuarer again, with this pro- 
gramme : 
Overture to “ Faust.” Gou 
Offertoire for Corno bassetto, Rettioes 
Double Fugue. in G minor Handel 
Offertoire. for Vox humana, Eugene Thayer 


Overture to “Huguenots.” (Transcribed, first time), Meyerbeer 
Fugue in G minor, Bach 
Concert Offertoire, in , Eugene Thayer 
Handel 
Sept. 3. Mrs. L. J. Fronock was welcomed back 
after revisiting her old home in the West. We are 
pleased to learn that she had one of the best audi- 
ences of the season, as we are to perceive that she is 
steadily gaining respect for her high artistic qualities 
and her truly womanly‘and quiet way of manifesting 
them. This was the programme : 





Pedal Fugue, in G minor, Bach 
Adagio, from Sympaony No. 1, Haydn 
Fantasie, No. 3, Schellenberg 
Allegretto. from Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn 
Overture to “‘ Oheron.” (Transcribed), Von Weber 
Tdylle. (Transcribed for Vox humana), Lysherg 
Marche, from ‘- Le Prophete,”’ Meyerbeer 


Sept. 7. A new candidate made his first trial of 
the Organ,—Mr. D. Parner, organist of the church 
in Chauncey Street. He played a goodly variety of 
paw of cémparatively modest pretension, but all 

aving character : 


a. Choral,—A Mighty Fortress, Arranged by Bach 
6. do. in A iinor. 
Minuetto, Handel 
Negro. Rinek 
Pastoral, Corelli 
Overture to = es Oratorio, » Hande 
aestoso—A]legro—Adagio—March. 
a. Adagio, Bodenschatz 
b. Air, Beethoven 
Con Spirito, in E minor, Rinck 
Air (introducing the Vox humana, 
Handel 


Allegro, 
The opening betrayed nervousness, but the two 


chorals were grand and edifying. The Overture by 
Handel was an interesting addition to the repertoire 
and was well handled; so was the pretty Minuet 
from “Samson” and the Allegro from we forget 
what work. The Pastorale by old Corelli must be 
the very one to which Handel owed the suggestion of 
the “ Pastoral Symphony ” in the “ Messiah ”; no 
mistaking the family traits; same rhythm, same mo- 
tive, almost the same treatment. It was enjoyed 
accordingly. The two Rinck pieces were organlike 
and spirited; and the two Airs well chosen and 
gracefully rendered. 

pt. 10. Last Saturday we had the Patne, Mr. 
J. K. Paine, whose concert, with amusing eve-to- 
business simplicity or irony, was recommended in 
one of the newspapers as having “ only two pieces 
by Bach” in it! Those two, however, were admirable 
pieces, and the others, making a fine variety, with 
plenty. of relief, were all artistic and worthy of 
attention. 





Prelude in C major, Bach 
Sonata in A major. Ritter 
Andante from a Sonata in C major, Mozart 
Fantasia on the *‘ Portuguese Hymn,” J. K. Paine 
a. Pastorale; 5. Interlud for the Pif—aro; ¢. Alis Marcia. 
Canzone, Bach 
Air and Chorus. Gluck 
Variations on the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,” J.K. Paine 


The Bach Prelude, heard here for the first time, is 
in a bold, quaint, rollicking kind of humor, a giant 
rejoicing in his strength, free and glorious in the 
bonds of Artg The other piece, the Canzone, played 
with softer organ, is one of the loveliest and tender- 
est things of Bach; a strain that goes right to the 
heart, a “musing while the fire burns,” and yet this 
too in the fugue stvle; having two charming sub- 
jects, both treated fugue-wise. No one plays these 
things so lovingly and understandingly, with such 
clear individualization of parts, as Mr. Paine. 

The Sonata by Ritter (organist at Magdeburg and 
author of the remarks on Mendelssohn’s organ Sona- 
tas, which we have printed) proved a very interesting 
work. It consists of two parts: first a beautiful An- 
dante in somewhat Mendelssuhnian style, and some- 
what orchestral too; and then a very artistic series 
of variations on the Dutch National Hymn, finely 
contrasted, full of captivating detail], episodical pas- 
sages, and suggestive candenzas. It brought a good 
variety of stops in play, and gave general pleasure in 
spite of its length. The Mozart Andante was fascin- 
ating. Mr. Paine’s Fantasia on the ‘Portuguese 
Hymn” (‘Adeste fideles) loses nothing by repetition. 
But, shy as we are of fantasias on national airs, we 
cannot help thinking his Variations on the “Star- 
spangled Banner” one of his happiest and most artis- 
tic compositions. It is all dignified, all in keeping ; 
all organ-like and polyphonic in structure ; laid out 
symmetrically, with good contrast and balance, as a 
whole, while elegantly wrought in detail. The most 
striking parts to us were where the deep bass muy- 
murs the melody, while soft stops in the upper parts 
keep up a sort of pastoral figure; the noble minor 
variation ; and, led into by a very ingenious cadence 
with trill in the pedals, the imposing reproduction of 
the essential subject of the air ina grand fugue with 
figurative counter-subject.--This was one of Mr. 
Paine’s most successful and delightful concerts, al- 
though in the beginning he evinced a little nervous- 





ness and slight lack of his usual steadiness in tempo, 
Sept. 14. Last Wednesday was again Mr. 
THayer’s day. Programme: 


Overture. to Tancredi. (first time). Rossini. 
Variations, in B flat. Handel. 
Great Prelude, in C minor. (First time). Bach. 
Offertoire, for Vox humana. Thayer 
Offertoire de Concert. Eugene Thayer. 
Larghetto, from 2d > “waa Beethoven. 
Pastorale, from Wm. Rossini. 
Overture, to Les Huguenots. Meyerbeer. 


Verily a queer mixture! Rossini in his lightest, 
funniest vein; theatre and footlights. But how 
sparkling and bright! As for mere sensuous charm 
of sonority, we have heard no combination of stops 
more brilliant, nor orchestral combination either, than 
that in which Mr. T. dressed out the dancing, langh- 
ing, devil-may-care Rossini tunes, Hard to believe 
that we are not in the theatre, even for some time 
after the beautiful Handel variations have begun. 
The Bach Prelude is one of the grandest we have 
heard yet ; who can measure the breadth and depth of 
such a genius ; his creations seem inexhaustible like 
Nature. Where is Rossini now? Let us consider 
the concert ended, and what follows mere play and 
gratification of the children's curiosity about the or- 
gan and its several stops. ffertoire upon Offertoire! 
The first is cleverly contrived to show the Vox Hu- 
mana and to please the many. Butis not a “Con- 
cert Offertoire” a contradiction in terms? An Offer- 
toire is a religious offering in the church ; how would 
a Priére de Concert sound ! 





In Prospect. It is enough to say that Mr. Lane 
will be organist at the Masic Hall this noon. 


Members of the HanpeL anp Hayrpw Socrety 
are reminded that their weekly rehearsals re-com- 
mence to-morrow evening at Chickering’s Hall. A 
great five days’ Festival next Spring or Summer is 
in contemplation, for which the Society proposes to 
double the number of its chorus. Candidates for ad- 
mission should present themselves at the place of 
rehearsal. This looks alive ! 


It will rejoice some thirsty souls to know that there 
is reason to expect a choice series of Piano-Forte 
Concerts early in the winter from Orro Dreset. 


Carv ZeRRAuHN has rich plans of “Philharmonic’’ 
or Orchestral Concerts nearly matured, of which we 
shall soon be allowed to disclose the leading features. 
Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri,” with chorus, 
solos, and orchestral accompaniments, is among his 
cherished projects; may nothing deter him therefrom ! 


Mr. E1cuHBere perseveres in his design of bring- 
ing out another Cantata by pt ag The Pil. 
grimage of the Rose,” also for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra, and we are looking daily for his defin- 
itive announcement. (Dreset will play Schumann, 
—Coneerto among other things,—and so we are 
likely to learn some of Schumann this winter.) 


We are pleased to notice that Mr. Hermann 
Daom, the pianist and teacher, has recovered from 
his long and dangerous illness, and, having taken 


unto himself a partner through life’s thorny path, is 
not only prepared to resume his lessons, but hopes 


to give some concerts. 


There is also a novel enterprise on foot, of a popu- 
lar character, to furnish musical entertainments every 
evening at the Melodeon; something between the 
classical concerts of “the appreciative few” and the 
burnt-cork “minstrelsy,”’ whose vulgar lease of life is 
already too long. Efficient parties, among 
the members of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, are 
interested in the movement. The music to be both 
classical and popular, a plenty of cach kind. Some 
kinds neglected of late will be represented, such as 
old English Glees and Madrigals. There will be a 
vooal quartet, a quintet of instruments, and soloists. 
Of artists new to us we hear of Miss Rippg ut, a su- 
perior soprano, and Mr. GaprieL, pianist. It is all 
well that there should be such things; no doubt 
there is demand for them ; but we hope the Quin- 
tette Club are not going to abandon the purely clas- 
sical field besides; if they do they must drop the 
“Mendelssohn.” 


Mr. Lyman W. Wueerxr has been appointed 
seacher of singing in Dr. Gannets popular school for 
young ladies. ; 


Mr. Fiats, of the old firm of Firth & Hall. in New York. 
died a few days since at an advanced age. Hi the oldest 
nad. oateit ly the best known music publisher and piano 
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Sr. Louis. We have before us the Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the “ St. Louis Philharmonic 
Society,”—now a well established institution, having 
its orchestra of forty instruments, its choir of a hun- 
dred or more singers, and Mr. E. Sopotewsxk1 for 
director. The number of members, “active” and 
“ subseribing,”' is about 400. The past season of the 
Society—its fourth—embraced six concerts, made ap 
of symphonies, overtures, choriises, instrumental and 
vocal solos, &c. Its library is getting rich in sterling 
and imperishable scores, besides the natural accumu- 
lation of things of slight or only passing valac. Of 
the past concerts the Report states : 

Twenty-nine new works, of various authofs, were 
brought out; among them, such compositions as the 
“42d Psalm” (As the hart pants), and the “‘ Ode to 
the Artists,” by F. M. Bartholdy ; the first part en- 
tire (“ Spring ”) from Haydn’s Seasons; the “ Pas- 
torale”” Symphonie, by Beethoven; and Haydn’s 
Symphonies—No, 1 in E flat, and No. 2 in G major. 
Besides these, portions of Beethoven’s Symphonies— 
No. 1 in C, and the “ Eroica ”’—as also parts of Han- 
del’s “ Messiah,’ and Mozart’s ‘“ Requiem,” were 
produced. 

Among the authors newly introduced are: W. 
Sterndale Bennett, Gluck, N. W. Gade, Gounod, 
Iluneyade, Grabén-Hoffmann, Twan-Mueller, Pechat- 
ocbsath and Petrella. Other works are to be found 
on our programmes; but heard at other outside 
occasions, and therefore not enumerated as novelties. 

The concerts received about the average attend- 
ance of the previous season, and each gave “ special 
and marked satisfaction.” 

The total number of tickets issued was 7,928, and 
thé total attendance on the six concerts was 6,183. 
Precisely thé simé proportion of the tickets distrib- 
uted were used this series as at thé last,which proves 
conclusively that our patronage is now resting on a 
purely matical basis. 

Cinoinnati1. The Gazette says : 

Our Musical Socities are busy preparing for the 
wititér campaign, which promisés to be a lively one. 
The Maennerchor will have a season of operas at an 
enply day; the Cecilia Society have just elected as 
their new leader Mr. Andres, the talented leader of 
the Cathedral Choir, and commence the season with 
fresh zeal; the Harmonic Society will begin again 
their weekly rehearsals on Monday next, and take 
up the grand oratorio of “ The Messiah,” by Handel, 
whieh has never yet been performed entire in this 
city. 

Mapame Anna Bisnop and her daughter, Miss 
Lovursa Bremwor, are charming the Canadians by 
their singing. A Kingston paper says of the 
daughter : 

Miss Louisa Bishop is a perfect musician, as might 
be expected from the daughter of Sir H. Bishop and 
her accomplished mother. Her voice is not power- 
ful, but the sweetness of her tones, her execution, 
and her perfect articulation make ample amends for 
strength of lungs, She is a thorough artist, as her 
singing of “Adelgisa’s” part in .the Norma duet 
amply showed, sang her father’s difficult song 
“Should he upbraid” with good taste and spirit, 
and received the well merited applause of an appre- 
ciative house: Owing to awhitlow on one of her 
fingers, she was unable to play the piano-forte solo 
announced, which was 'y a great Icss, for her 
reputation as a pianist stands very high. 


Saw Francisco. Mrs. Jenny Kempton, who 
sang but yesterday in front of our Great Organ, is 
suddenly heard from on the opposite edge of the con- 
tinent, in the city of the gold hunters. There she 
was singing (last week of July) in English Opera, 
with Miss Ricarnes, Mr. Hitt and Mr. Peaxes, 
(the same three who by last year in Mr. Eich- 
berg’s Uperetta at the ton Museum. The Cali- 
Sornian (July 30) says : 

On Monday evening Linda di Chamouniz was 
given. It was a modified version, with much of the 
recitative turned into dialogue—the plums retained, 
without too mach pudding, which is apt to be heavy. 
Alone, it would have been quite enough to draw a 
fine house, but the “occasion” of the evening was 
the début of Miss Jennie Kempton as “ Pierotto.” 
The new contralto bas a voice of considerable power 
and puthos—rich, full, and sympathetic; a pure 
style, and, what is rare enough for commendation, 
sings recitative remarkably well. She also enunci- 
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ates her words clearly and distinctife Her further 
attractions are those of a good-looking blondé with a 
fine figure, but her movements were somewhat con- 
strained by the habiliments of the ruder sex. On 
subsequent nights she seemed more at ease in her 
boys’- clothes, and could she have been induced to 
have regarded her guitar more as @ masical -instru- 
ment than an pee of clothing she would have done 
better, Yet for her first operatic performance—as 
we are told it was—she acted fairly enough. Her 
Savoyard song—the first strain of which is continu- 
ally recurring through the opera with an ‘inexpressi- 
bly tender and touching effect—was very beautifully 
given, as was algo her duet with “ Linda” (Miss 
Richings) in the second act. 

As a further specimen of the above “little Jack 
Horner ” style of criticism, we may cite one sentence 
about the performance of The Bohemian Girl: 

Such popular airs as “I dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls,” “‘ Come with the Gipsy Bride,” and 
“Then you'll remember me ’’—melodies that have 
grown old between the well-thambed pages of music- 
books without losing their freshness (!) and beauty, 
and have survived the steady thruamming of solfegzio 
misses—drew a large number who are not habitual 
Opera-goers, as well as the critics who admire Bal/e’s 
originality. (!) 


The Gazette des Etrangers announces that the 
piece composed by Rossint on the day of MrYer- 
BEER’S interment is entitled : 7 

“¢ aaa Mésures Funébres a mon pauvre ami 
Giacomo Meverbeer 


“6 May, 1864, 8 o’clock, A. M.” 
Groaccnino Rossin. 


It is a chorus in four parts, the large rhythm of 
which is indicated simply by blows struck in equal 
times on mufiled kettle-drums. The theme is solemn 
and of a melancholy character, and seems to have 
been suggested under the inspiration of deep émio- 
tion. The words were written by M. Eminien 
Pacer, co-laborer in all the vocal pieces which 
have recently proceeded from Rossini’s pen. 


The Brazen Age of Music, we would fain hope, 
has culminated, and may soon begin to wane; for 
we read that : 

M. Adolph Sax, thé great brass instrament maker, 
has just completed a new saxotromba, which, it is 
confidently asserted, will be the most-perfect instru- 
ment of the kind ever invented. The igstrument is 
lauded to the skies and said ‘to possess extraordinary 
advantages over old instruments of the same family. 


Parisian journals say, that a life of M&YERBEER 
is to be written by M. Georges Kastner, of the Insti- 
tute. M. Kastner was very intimate with the com- 
poser, who often expressed a desire that he should be 
his biographer. Meyerbeer’s family have sent him 
all the documents in their possession. The work 
will make two octavo volumes, and will not be pub- 
lished uutil after the production ot “L’ Africaine.” 


EvigaBetHaAN Music anp Poetry.—In the sale 
of a library of masic on Tuesday, by Messrs. Pat- 
tick and ‘Binipeon, of Leicester-square, there were 
several sets of the early madrigals of the Elizabethan 
age, of extreme interest, ac well for their rarity as for 
the poetry allied to the music. The most remarkable 
of the lots sold as follows :—Yonge’s Musica Tran- 
silpina, the first publication of English words to for 
eign music, two ks, 1588-97, 10/. 15s. (Lilly); the 
first set of Italian Madrigals, Englished by T. Wat- 
son, 1590, 6/. (Lilly); Kirbye’s first set of English 
Madrigals, one of the rarest books of its class, 21/. 
(Pickering); Weelkes’ Madrigals to three, four, five, 
and six voices, 1597, 8/. 18s. 6d. (Lilly); Weelkes’ 
Ballets and Madrigals, 1608, 8/. 15s. (Lilly); Wil- 
wid Madrigals, first and second sets, 1598-1609, 29/. 
(Ellis); Morley’s First Booke of Ballets, 1595, 16/. 
10s. (Lilly); Morley’s Madrigals to five voyces, 1598, 
171. 10s. (Lilly); Morley’s Canzonets, 1606, 16/. 
(Ellis); Morley’s Madrigals to four voices, 1600, 8/. 
128. (Lilly); Morley's ae of Oriana, a set of 
Madrigals written in honor of Queen Elizabeth, 1601, 
12/. 12s. (Lilly); Bateson’s first set of Madrigals, 
1604, 12/. (Lilly); Giovanni Croce, Musica Sacra, 
1608, 10/. 15s. (Ellis). It is believed that these 
em are the highest ever realized for the same works 

y public sale, and it is a curious fact that these iden- 
tical copies which yesterday produced nearly 200/. 
bad formerly been bound r,and at the Rev. 
W. Gostling’s sale in 1777 sold for-3/. 108 —Ausical 

orld, Aug. 27. ’ 








Special Hotices. 





¢ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with ‘Piano Accompaniment. 


The good old times, “Fanchette’’ W.C. Levy. 
# melodious duet, between Fanchette and the Mar- 
quis, Inthe pretty operetta of the above name. 


Sing, happy maidens, (Chantez, chantez, mag- 
nanatelles) Song or Duet. From Gounod’s 
“Mireille.” 

One of the prettiest things of the opera, and is the 
song sung by the Provence peasant maidens, who are 
gleefully gathering their harvest of mulberry leaves. 
It is arranged as a.song, and also as a duet, which is 
its original form. 


Kiss me good night, mother. Ballad. Frank Ellis. 30 
A war ballad, the story of which isa true one. A 
young soldier, just about to die, recognizes his moth- 
er, and in the flood ofold memories, says, ‘Kiss me 
good night, mother, jgind “‘falls asleep.” One of the 
best songs of its class. 
Will you come to meet me, darling. Ballad. 
L. H. Gurney. 30 
Beautiful verses, containing a call to some departed 
one to meet the writer’s spirit,when it arrives at ‘‘the 
other side.”” Music simple and melodious. 


Listen to the echo of the shepherd boys’ song. 
A. D, Crabbté. 30. 
A pretty ballad, with s still prettier echo chorus. 


Happy, happy art thou, (Heureux petit berger). 
Cavatina from “Mireille” by Gotinod. 

This song, & favorite with those who have heard the 
opera, is the one sung by Mireille as shé passes the 
little shepherd lad, who so cheerfully tends his flock 
on the wild pasture lands of Crau. 


30 


Instrumental Music. 


Gen. Sherman’s grand march. Val. de Ham. 30 
A splendid march for the western hero to march 
by, over the Georgia plantations. 
Kate Kearney waltzes. Charles Coote. 75 
“Kate Kearney,” ‘‘Kathleen 0’ Moore,” and *Ter- 
ences fatewell to Kathleen ,” neatly arratiged into # 
set of waitzes. Very easy, and capital for learners. 
Hasan illustrated title page. 
La Fille du Regiment. Fantasia for violin and * 
piano. Alard, 75 
Avery brilliant piece, .and not diffioult. Ladies 
who have a violin playing brother or friend, would do 
well to have it upon the piano. 
Six celebrated marches for piano and violin. 
G. Eichberg. 
Turkish March. Mozart. 35 
These arrangements, by an excellent musician, will 
be welcome to teachers and players. 


Books. 


The Concertino. A select library of Psalmody, 
Ballads, Duets, Quartets, Chants, Glees, Sa- 
cred and Operatic Choruses. 

By Virgil Corydon Taylor. $1.00 
Mr Taylor hascomposed a great deal of pure, sweet 
music, and lovers of his style will welcome this book, 
which is partly new, and partly composed of selections 
from former compesitious. 





Music BY Mati.—Musicissent by mail. the expen 
two cents for every four ounces, or thereof. 
ata distance will find the goa verpne a saving of timeand, 
expense in obtaining supplies. scan also be sent at 
double these rates. ; 
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